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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

"THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE." 

To the Editor of The Monist; 

Herewith a brief reply to your criticisms of my Monadism, published in the 
last issue of The Monist. As you bring forward only one main "difficulty," I will 
confine myself to dealing with that, and with as little outlay of words as possible. 
I have nothing of leading importance to add to the condensed "case for " my doc- 
trine of the individual ego, as elaborated in The Riddle of the Universe. And I find 
that I have in that work already anticipated all the relevant objections made by 
you and dealt with them in full. It would have proved more satisfactory to me 
had my treatment of them been attacked in your "disquisition." 

I shall ignore the plea that Monadology is "antiquated." Your own Monism, 
if the mere antiquity of a doctrine were a sign that it should be abandoned, would 
be in a very bad plight indeed. But let that pass. The sole consideration of in- 
terest to the inquirer is. What can be said on behalf of these seemingly clashing 
standpoints on the lines of an inductive rationalism ? But do they clash so hope- 
lessly ? I would observe here in passing that I do not, as any reader of my Riddle 
of the Universe (Part II, Chap. VII, "The Universal Subject" especially) will 
allow, seek to discredit Monism, or rather an id-alislic Monism, altogether. I there 
urge that not mere Monism, but a Monistic Monadology is the system most true to 
empirical facts— the necessary foundations of all metaphysical thinking. The world- 
order as revealed to consciousness is no Unity, but a Unity-Plurality, and must be 
explained accordingly. 

But to return to the ego-crux. In attacking "my" doctrine of the ego, Mr. 
Editor, you impeach not merely my monadism, but also the belief of a very formi- 
dable army of thinkers, who on other counts would oppose monadism tooth and 
nail. The doctrine that a subject or ego is presupposed by even our most ordinary 
perceptions is one held by Kant, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and many Hegelians and 
others who reject monadism outright. I attach scant value to mere authority, but 
it is desirable that this fact should be made clear. You are not assailing the dis- 
tinctive features of monadism, but a doctrine confirmed by the inquiries of a most 
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remarkable succession of thinkers, European and Oriental alike. I do not think 
that I exaggerate when I affirm that there is no doctrine of philosophy which can 
muster a stronger body of supporters. It is true that these supporters differ, one 
set viewing the ego as individual (a monad), others as the universal reason, univer- 
sal will, etc., etc., but they agree as to the necessity of positing it. 1 So far, then, 
your disquisition does not concern monadism, but the wider issue of the doctrine of 
a subject. Those who concede such a subject need not be monadists, and many, 
indeed, are among my most valued critics. 

Have you really followed my arguments, Mr. Editor ? You urge that I endow 
my ego with ' ' a kind of substantial existence, which, however, in order to escape 
the absurdities of his materialistic procedure, he makes as small as possible, only 
preserving its indivisibility and individuality. The result is his belief in monads." 
Well, a criticism like this is calculated to make one despair of elucidating one's be- 
liefs ! Let me say at once that I have endowed the ego with no " material " exist- 
ence at all, as any reader of my long chapter, "The Individual Ego or Subject," 
(pp. 263-268.) will readily perceive. On the contrary, I am idealist and hold that 
matter is only a general name and that the particular objects to which in last resort 
this said name refers us, are simply modes of consciousness. Of course, seeing that 
"material objects " constitute a large portion of the content of the ego as unfolded, 
it is quite accurate to hold (Riddle, p. 331) that the ego, in so far as it is revealed in 
and as objects, is material, extended, etc. But the ego is not merely the virtuality 
or ground of that portion of its content termed "material objects," it is also the 
ground of those other modes of consciousness which are commonly termed ' ' imma- 
terial." The ego, in fact, as revealed may be viewed as material or immaterial, 
according to the special phases of its content which are under our immediate sur- 
vey. It is the microcosm in which are hung the entire domains of "mind" (will, 
emotions, intellect) and of the so-called independent external world. " Mind" and 
" world " are It in process of unfoldment or self-revelation. But in view of the 
fact that "mind" and "world" are after all only apparitional phases of conscious- 
ness, the idealist has the last word. The fontal subject is not to be identified with 
any one phase of its consciousness (extension, resistance, pain, hearing, etc., etc.), 
but must be viewed as the ground, virtuality, potentiality, source, of all phases alike, 
only being adequately revealed in and as the entire stream of experience. 2 I have 
shown (Riddle, p. 280 and elsewhere) why the subject discussed as prius must be 
viewed as spiritual, i. e. , as metaconscious potentiality of that which, emergent in 
the duality of the phenomenal life, we call self-awareness or consciousness. // is 
no surd. This and much correlated doctrine I have endeavored to establish at 
length. So far front knowing nothing about our subjects, I hold that we know 



1 And I have shown elsewhere that Hume and others, while nominally repudiating it, resort 
to explanations of experience which are quite inconsistent with their repudiation. 

2 Qua this present phenomenal life. The possibilities of revelation are, of course, limitless. 
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directly nothing else whatever. Our entire perceptual and mental treasures are — 
the output of our own souls ! 

As space for me is a mode in which subjectivity unfolds, I cannot attempt the 
absurdity of measuring monads. And I do not. The monads are not in space, but 
space, on the contrary, is in the monads its evolvers. The fontal monads are best 
discussed as centres of subjective activity, self-conscious, conscious, infra-conscious, 
etc., etc. "Size " is a conception only relevant to aspects of the world which these 
idealist master-builders glass in themselves. This view, however, does not negative 
the theoretic possibility that an "infinite glance" might be competent to compare 
and "size" their self manifestations to themselves as varied world-pageants. But 
that is quite another matter. It concerns not the fontal monads, but their mani- 
festations. 

Let me state that the argument for an ego to account for memory and " psychi- 
cal continuity " is only one of the mines which I exploit. It would suffice to estab- 
lish the ego, but not a monadic ego ; such is the view of many modern idealists. 
But in regard, sir, to your criticism ' ' psychical continuity is nothing but the preser- 
vation of form in the flux of metabolic changes taking place in a sentient organism, ' ' 
I must point out that I have anticipated a like objection as embodied in the theories 
of other writers. {Riddle, 275-6, and 272.) Still I find the expression "form" 
used by you singularly obscure. Form-preservation here might well stand as a 
synonym for the continuity of a subject, more especially as you yourself hold that 
all objective activities viewed as things-in themselves are in truth subjective. I need 
surely not urge here that the "rational explanation " of memory is just what I re- 
quire, and that the old physiological "continuity-of-the-vital-conditions" argument 
as put forward by Lewes and others is ludicrously weak. The supposed ' ' material 
particles " are by supposition many activities, and what I want explained is the way 
in which their effects are given as interrelated in my memory-consciousness, where 
they appear, not as "psychical atoms," but as aspects only of a unitary self -identi- 
cal experience, which subordinates all to itself. A, B, C, D, etc., the effects of 
brain-action are by supposition mere vanishing points, if unrelated in a mirroring 
subject, monadic or other. They are rather individual^ ("psychical atoms ") than 
an individuals. Kant, I may observe, is quite at one with me in rejecting the ab- 
surdity of building up a self-identical consciousness out of manifold vanishing 
points. To conclude a necessarily one-sided letter, " The dependence of man's in- 
telligence on brain-function, i. e., on related minor monads, is, up to a certain 
point at any rate, obvious. But, metaphysically interpreted, this dependence 
merely means that a complex of cerebral activities is continually being duplicated 
in a central monad, which may, of course, very well react upon these activities in 
its turn. Man, in fine, stands in his own monad, . . . though the mode of unfold- 
ing of this monad is largely guided by the workings of minor monads. Idealism 
may meet physiological psychology on this platform, and greet her with a warm 
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caress." (Riddle, p. 322,) But a proper treatment of the problems suggested by 
your criticism would involve writing an essay, and I have already written too much. 

E. Douglas Fawcett. 
Winthorpe. Torquay, England. 



IN DEFENCE OF TRUE MUSIC. 

Having read Mr. Crozat Converse's article in your issue for April with great 
interest but without agreement, I am bold enough to make the following few re- 
marks upon the same subject. I know that the theory of onomatopy in music has 
been held by many celebrated musicians, and of course it is conceivable that the 
music of their composing was truly the expression of their emotions, feelings, and 
sentiments, always supposing that those same emotions, feelings, and sentiments 
were different, not only in intensity but in kind, from those of the generality of their 
fellow mortals. 

It was this that Robert Browning had in his mind when he put such words as 
these into the mouth of the Abbe Vogler : 

" All through my keys that gave their sound to a wish of my soul, 
All through my soul that praised as its wish flowed visibly forth, 
All through music and me ! For think, had I painted the whole, 
Why there it had stood, to see, nor the process so wonder worth, 
Had I written the same, made verse — still effect proceeds from cause, 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told, 
It is all triumphant art. . . . 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can ; 
Existent behind all laws that made them, and lo, they are. . . . 
God hath a few of us whom He whispers in the ear, 
The rest may reason and welcome, 'tis we musicians know." 

Although this great musician believed music to be a language, it was a language 
that could be understood only by the composer, a sort of conversation between God 
and the musician, which was as little understood by the listener as a conversation 
carried on in Greek would be to a man ignorant of that language. Would not this 
be narrowing to a dangerous degree the usefulness of the most beloved of the arts ? 
The musician, alone in his chamber, is composing harmonies which are destined to 
thrill the hearts of thousands and thousands of his fellow beings, separated from 
him by station, education, country, and kin ; the sympathies of the musician and 
his listeners may be as far apart, as the East is from the West, on all subjects of 
importance, yet on one, and on one only, they can join issue — on that of sweet 
sounds. This would scarcely be the case if the music was nothing else than the ex- 
pression of that musician's feelings on the subjects of love and hate, fear and desire. 

To say that we find an interpretation of our sentiments and feelings in music is 
not sufficient to prove that we invented, as a language of feelings and emotions, 
those same heart-stirring, soul-subduing, miracle-working strains. Moreover, what 



